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duction. In the London Athenceum for Jan. 23, 
however, Prof. Miiller, in replying to some 
criticisms on the translation, states that Scherer 
had given him carte blanche to leave out or 
condense anything considered not of sufficient 
interest to the English reader, although this 
right, he states, was sparingly exercised, the 
omissions being chiefly of passages which might 
be called patriotic or poetical. Prof. Miilleradds, 
that as regards the translation (which was sub- 
mitted to Scherer's final approval), he is pre- 
pared to vouch for its correctness from begin- 
ning to end. 

The appendix contains a chronological table 
of history and literature arranged, as in the 
original, not in parallel columns, but promiscu- 
ously, and fifty pages of invaluable bibliogra- 
phical notes. With these might have been 
incorporated, for the benefit of the English 
reader, a bibliography of works in English on 
German literature. The index is extensive 
and circumstantial. The announcement has 
been made that a general revision of Max Mtil- 
ler's 'German Classics from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century,' which contains a series 
of extracts arranged chronologically, with bio- 
graphical notices of the various authors cited, 
is soon to be issued as a companion to Mrs. 
Conybeare's translation. Such a manual will 
be welcomed by students to whom the standard 
collections of Miillenhoff and Scherer, of Goe- 
deke and of Wackernagel, are not accessible, 
and the two works will efficiently supply a dis- 
tinct want. At present, there is almost nothing 
in English covering this ground. Metcalfe's 
history of German literature is merely a reada- 
ble abridgment of Vilmar, and Gostwick and 
Harrison's 'Outlines,' a convenient handbook 
recently revised, would be most useful to a 
candidate for a civil-service examination. On 
this side of the water, Taylor's ' Studies in Ger- 
man Literature,' although containing vigorous 
and subtle criticisms by a master-hand, and 
revealing the spirit of the literature more clearly 
and truly than many a treatise of more impos- 
ing claims, was intended merely as an introduc- 
tion to the study of German authors ; and Hos- 
mer's ' Short History of German Literature ' 
is rather a series of animated surface sketches 
of several important epochs and characters 
than a formal and consecutive narration. The 
long-heralded history of Prof. E. P. Evans will 



find a demand which we trust it will entirely 
satisfy. 

H. S. White. 
Cornell University. 



La Chanson de Roland. — Nouvelle Edition 
classique, prececlee d'une introduction et 
suivie d'un glossaire, par L. Cledat. 
Paris, Gamier freres, 1886. r2mo, pp. 
xxxv + 221. 

It is now about fifty years since Francisque 
Michel for the first time copied the manuscript 
known as Digby 23, of the Bodleian Library, 
and published an edition of the ' Chanson de 
Roland.' Since that time other manuscripts 
of the poem have been discovered, the worth 
of the poem itself, both from a philological and 
from a literary point of view, has been more 
and more universally recognized, so that to- 
day there is no work in the whole early French 
literature that is so extensively read as this 
beautiful specimen of feudal poetry. Strange 
to say, however, we are still without a handy, 
convenient, cheap edition that can be put in 
the hands of students. Gautier's editions, in 
spite of their merits, are marred by a very 
clumsy translation and by a too liberal use of 
what may be called the inferior manuscripts 
of the poem, with a view to remedy the defici- 
encies of the Oxford Manuscript ; Theodor 
Miiller's edition, more sober than Gautier's in 
the establishment of the text, is neither handy 
nor cheap and is without either an introduction 
or a glossary ; Eduard Boehmer's edition is 
cheap and handy, but bad. It was, therefore, 
with no small pleasure that we read the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the ' Chanson 
de Roland ' prepared specially for the use of 
classes, by Mr. L. Cledat. Although we might 
perhaps dissent somewhat from the very high 
estimate of the same writer's Grammaire ili- 
mentaire de I'Ancienne Langue Francaise, 
published in this periodical by Prof. Fortier, 
it cannot be denied that, after the ground had 
been cleared by such workers as Miiller, Gau- 
tier, and also by Gaston Paris (see his intro- 
duction to the 'Vie de Saint Alexis'), Mr. 
Cledat could easily have given us what we 
had been so long waiting for. Alas ! we have 
examined his edition . and been forced to the 
conclusion that the period of waiting is not yet 
over. 
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Cheap the edition is, handy also, and it 
would be unjust to deny-that it has other merits, 
too. The grammatical introduction is in the 
main good, save in one respect. Mr. C. speaks 
of the French language of the eleventh century 
without any reference to what preceded it. 
His comparisons are all with Modern French, 
never with Latin. The consequence is, that the 
part of the introduction which relates to syntax 
is both too long and too obscure ; instead of 
trying to give a full enumeration of all the con- 
structions, found in the 'Roland,' which differ 
from Modern French syntax, it would have 
been sufficient to refer his readers to the free- 
dom of the Latin construction, not yet given 
up at the time when the ' Roland ' was com- 
posed. 

The glossary is the best part of the work. 
Here the references to Latin are nearly as 
full as could be desired and the words belong- 
ing to the same root are so grouped together 
as to arouse in the students that philological 
tact which is needed in order to discover a 
well-known word under the multitudinous 
forms it assumes in such an ever-changing lan- 
guage as Old French. In one respect, how- 
ever, the glossary is totally insufficient : Ger- 
manic etymologies are not given. Whenever 
a word of this class is reached, Mr. C. merely 
says "Germanic origin," without any reference, 
we do not say to Old High German, but to 
English or German, both of which are now 
well studied in French Colleges. 

So much for the good features of Mr. C.'s 
work. The bad part of it is unfortunately the 
most important. His text is such as very few 
teachers acquainted with Gautier's and Mtil- 
ler's texts and with that of the Oxford Manu- 
script will care to put in the hands of students. 
In his preface, Mr. C. tells us that he rejects 
the opinion of Gautier and others who consider 
the 'Roland' as of Norman origin. He is, per- 
haps, a trifle too emphatic on this point; but 
he is supported by such authorities as Gaston 
Paris, Tobler, Forster ; he is in too good com- 
pany for any one to be very hard on him in 
that respect. But he goes on and announces 
that he has therefore francisS the text of the 
Oxford Manuscript and that the most important 
change he has introduced has been "to sub- 
stitute the letter o for the letter u, whenever 
corresponding to a Latin o or ii." Had Mr. 



Cl^dat done nothing worse than this he would 
already be deserving of some censure ; but 
has he done nothing worse ? 

Let us open the Oxford Manuscript, so well 
reproduced by Mr. Stengel. The first line 
runs 

Carles H reis nostre emperere magnes. 

For this Mr. Cleclat gives us 

Charles li reis, nostre emperedre maignes. 

Both Gautier and Miiller had been satisfied 
to follow the manuscript. What has Mr. C. 
done? Without paying any attention to the 
remarkable discussion in which Mr. Gaston 
Paris has proved that the 'Vie de Saint Alexis' 
is considerably older (say forty or fifty years) 
than the 'Roland,' he has reproduced in his 
edition the French of the 'Viede Saint Alexis.' 
Wherever Modern French has substituted ch 
for Latin c, he has ch; thus, Carles becomes 
Charles; Blancandrins, Blanchandrins; castel, 
chastel; camelz, chameilz ; carres, charres; 
cargez, chargiez; carter, charreier, etc. 
Whenever the Latin has a t or a d which has 
disappeared in Modern French, Mr. C. rein- 
serts it ; thus, emperere becomes emperedre ; 
frere, fredre; muers, mudiers; tnuSe, mudede, 
etc. Here is an instance of what is thus accom- 
plished. Line 34 of the MS. is as follows : 

Ben en purrat luer ses soldeiers. 

Mr. C. gives 

Bien en podrat loer ses soldediers. 

He goes so far as to admit the form repaidrier 
(for repairer or repairier), which Mr. Paris 
considers as having already disappeared at the 
time when the ' Saint Alexis ' was written. 

There are other innovations in Mr. C.'s text 
which call for severe condemnation, especially 
when remembering that his edition is published 
for classes still without any philological train- 
ing and unable to discuss the forms that are 
brought before them. He introduces mere 
supposititious forms, without a single word or 
note informing his readers that he is not merely 
reproducing the manuscript. Thus whenever 
the manuscript has ki est, co est, Mr. Cl£dat 
writes quVst, co'st, unmindful of the fact that 
many Romanists contend that the pronuncia- 
tion should be k'est, c'est, as it is in modern 
popular French. Mr. C.'s fondness for sup- 
positions not yet proved is shown even in his 
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glossary where, for instance, he gives as the 
etymology of oil (out) the form o il, proposed 
by Mr. Tobler, never even mentioning the 
etymologies hoc Mud and hoc illic. 

Before we end this review we must, however, 
mention one more laudable feature of the work. 
The poem is interspersed with excellent sum- 
maries, pointing out the places where the Ox- 
ford MS. is evidently incomplete and stating 
what must have been expressed by the missing 
passages. Mr. C. has wisely refrained from 
borrowing from the other manuscripts of the 
poem. Had he exhibited as much caution in 
his transcription of the text of the Oxford MS., 
his edition would not call forth the severe cen- 
sure which it is sure to receive from any one 
in the least conversant with the history and 
bibliography of the 'Chanson de Roland.' 

Adolphe Cohn. 
Harvard University. 



A Practical Method of Learning Spanish : in 
accordance with Ybarra's System of Teach- 
ing Modern Languages. By General 
Alejandro Ybarra. Published by Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York and Chicago, 
1885. i2mo, pp. 326. 

We have before us a handsome little volume 
embodying a plan of teaching one to speak 
and understand the Spanish language without 
the study of grammar, the author basing his 
system on the principle that ' a child learns 
first to speak and understand what is said to 
him, and then goes to school to learn the 
reason and the rules of all that he already 
knows how to say.' The work consists of fifty 
lessons, each divided into three parts, the first 
containing ' important words and phrases, 
idiomatic constructions peculiar to the lan- 
guage, and exercises in the conjugation of the 
verbs,' all to be learned by heart ; the second, 
a reading exercise with the translation oppo- 
site, and the third, 'a practical conversation 
which ought to be translated from English into 
Spanish, and from Spanish into English.' At 
the end of the book are found some ' rules of 
pronunciation for those who study without a 
teacher.' 

In the consistency with which this plan is 
carried out as well as in the choice and the 
arrangement of the material, the author dis- 



plays considerable ingenuity and skill. The 
learner is gradually and in a most interesting 
way conducted over a wide range of subjects 
covering the various phases and modes of 
life, and the reading exercises and dialogues 
have a freshness about them which, coupled 
with the real information many of them impart 
independently of the language itself, raises 
j them far above the level of those usually found 
in similar works. The English is good through- 
out and great care has evidently been bestowed 
upon expression and form. A few remarks, 
critical and other, which suggested themselves 
during the perusal of the book, may find their 
place here. 

Page 34. libreria, mentioned here besides 
biblioteca, is now antiquated and old-fashion- 
ed in the sense of ' library,' its accepted signifi- 
cation being book-store and book-trade. The 
author employs the word indiscriminately in 
both senses (cf. pp. 142, 144, 151). The lists of 
words and phrases to be committed to memory 
might, for reasons both pedagogical and practi- 
cal, have been arranged with more regard to 
the logical connection of their parts and to 
each other. Without any apparent reason, 
the very same vocabularies are repeated in a 
succeeding lesson, and again the learner en- 
counters phrases to be memorized, the mean- 
ing of which is clear in the context only. Thus, 
on p. 35 we have 'wide — narrow' and 'quick — 
slow,' repeated three pages further on. What 
is he to make out of such phrases as ' it unites 
good architecture ' (p. 38) and ' that is given 
by the open air ' (p. 43), standing, as they do, 
apart from their natural connection ? p. 48 : 
in los caballeros con quien hablS, the form 
quien must be a misprint for quienes, since 
according to the present usage quien can only 
be employed for the singular. — p. 60 : rato is 
a misprint for barato. — p. 148 : To lend interest 
to the subject, even the pun and the puzzle are 
laid under contribution. The one on 'right 
which we have here, is entirely lost in the 
Spanish translation, and will hardly be relished 
by either Englishman or Spaniard as an exer- 
cise for the memory. — p. 158: whoever you 
know, is a misprint for whomever. — p. 160-162 : 
Here we have a reading exercise on the ' Span- 
ish Language,' the history of which we should 
have liked to see somewhat more clearly and 
accurately stated. Among other things the 
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